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PEEFACB. 

A SATISFACTORY amount of proficiency in the art 
of Pianoforte playing is attainable by any one 
who will give to the necessary study the same 
amount of intelligence and industry as is bestowed 
upon the various studies, and even recreations, 
usually cultivated by civilized nations. 

Those, however, intending to learn the Piano, 
or having anything to do with the superintendence 
of the musical studies of children, should bear 
well in mind that there is no chance of success 
unless the attention and energy of the learner 
be efficiently directed to the development of the 
necessary physical and mental powers. 

These subjects being treated of at length in 
the following pages, it is sufficient here to remark 
that the peculiar independence of finger, and 
action of hands, fingers, and wrists, requisite for 
Pianoforte playing, can only be attained by an 
adequate amount of proper exercises; likewise, 
that the knowledge necessary for accurately de- 
ciphering or reading music, can only be ob- 
tained by years of careful, gradual, and properly 
directed study. 

The means of bringing about these results, 
as hereafter set forth, differs in some points 
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from what is at present commonly called learn- 
ing or teaching the Piano. 

It is equally snccessfol in leading the gifted 
to the highest achievements, and in giving some 
degree of proficiency to those devoid of musical 
talent, or whose musical education has been long 
neglected. 

The proper method of studying the Piano- 
forte may be perfectly adopted, even with shorter 
lessons and less practising than are usually re- 
quired to produce good playing. 

This little work is intended as a guide and 
reference to those who, by place of abode or 
other circumstances, are debarred from the ad- 
vantage of efl&cient or regular instruction, but is 
not designed as a means of self-instruction to 
those altogether ignorant of the art, nor to super- 
sede the necessity of the assistance of teachers. 

In order to elucidate as far as possible the 
peculiarly careful mode of study indispensable to 
the slightest chance of success, the first chapter 
is exclusively devoted to extracts from the writ- 
ings of the greatest authorities on the subject. 

A careful perusal of these extracts will con- 
vince the reader that their distinguished authors 
were fully convinced of the truth of Michael 
Angelo's remark, that — 

" Trifles make Perfection." 
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CHAPTEE I. 



RULES AND REMARKS BY EMANUEL BACH, 
MOZART, CLEMENTI, J. B. CRAMER, HUMMEL, 
MOSCHELES, KALKBRENNER, CZERNY, THAL- 
BERG, AND PLAIDY. 



ON THE POSITION TO BE ASSUMED BY THE HANDS AND 
FINGERS FOR THE PURPOSE OF PLAYING ON THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

"We must play with the fingers bent, and the sinews free 

from all stiffness 

"He who plays with the fingers stretched out, and the 
sinews stiff, experiences, beside the naturally consequent 
awkwardness, a particular evil, inasmuch as he removes the 
four longer fingers too far from the thumb (which should 
always be as near them as possible), and takes from this 
principal finger all possibility of doing its duty." 

Emanuel Bach. 

*' Versuch Uber die wahre Art das Clavier zu spielen." Chap. I. § 12. 



2 RULES AND BEMABES. 

"Let the fingers and thumb be placed over the keys, 

always ready to strike,* bending them in more or less, in 

proportion to their length, and accommodating them to the 

exigences of the black and white keys." 

Clementi. 

" Introduction to the Art of Pianoforte Playing," p 14. 

" The first, second, and third fingers must be bent so as to 

bring the thumb and the little finger on a line ; each finger 

must be placed over its respective key, and remain in that 

position, whether used or not." 

J. B. Cbameb. 

" Instructions for the Pianoforte," p. 10. 

^'The hands must be held in a somewhat rounded 
position 

" Their position must not be either higher or lower than 
is necessary to bend the finger-joints, so as to strike with 
the middle of the tips of the fingers, and so that the thumb 
may form a horizontal line with the little finger on the 
keyboard. 

" Extending the fingers flat on the keys, and, as it were, 

boring into them, by letting the hands hang downwards, are 

altogether faulty positions^ and give rise to a lame and 

heavy manner of playing." 

J. N. Hummel. 

" Complete Practical and Theoretical Course of Instruction on the 

Art of Playing the Pianoforte." 

"If we hold our fingers stretched outwards, so as to be 

almost straight, or, if we play with our nails, we shall draw 

but little tone from the instrument ; both these ways are 

equally bad. We must strike the key with the fleshy part 

of the tips of the fingers ; the hand must be held in the 

most natural position." 

Kalkbbenneb. 

" Method for the Pianoforte." 

* Although universally used, I think the word ** strike" should 
never be applied to pianoforte playhig, and advise that '*play " or 
"sound" be always substituted for it in reading or teaching. — E. A. 
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" Excepting in extensions, the fingers must neither stand 
too far apart, nor be drawn too close together ; each finger 
should lie naturally over its proper key." 

Hummel. 

Fart 1., Chap. II., § 4. 



ON THE MANNER IN WHICH THE FINGERS AJtB TO BE 
USED FOR THE PURPOSE OF PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE. 

"Keep down the keys of the instrument, as much as 
possible, the full length of every note; for when the 
contrary is required, it is indicated by particular signs. . ." 
p. 8. 
"All unnecessary motion must be avoided. . . ." 

Clementl 
" Introduction to the Art of Playing the Pianoforte," p. 14. 

" The extremities of the fingers (but not the nails) must 
strike the keys ; their motion should be so smooth as not to 
be noticed." 

J. B. Cramer. 

** Instructions for the Pianoforte," p. 10. 

" The quickness of motion lies only in the joints of the 
fingers, which should move with lightness and freedom, and 
not be lifted up too high from the keys. . . . Fart /, 
Chap Iff § 4. . . 

" Neither hands nor fingers should change their naturally 
bent position § 0. . • . 

" The touch, or mode of striking the key must be decisive 
and equal. All pressure (pushing ?) and thumping are to be 
avoided. § 5. 

'* The fingers must not rest longer on the keys than the 
prescribed time. . . . § 4. . . ." 

J. N. Hummel. 

" Complete Practical and Theoretical Course of Instruction on the 

Art of Playing the Pianoforte." 
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" The arms must be kept perfectly motionless while the 
fingers are in action; the movements of the hand must 
proceed solely from the wrist, and those of the fingers from 
that joint only which connects them with the hand : these 
are the most essential points in the mechanism of play- 
ing. " 

Kalkbbenneb. 

** Method for the Pianoforte." 

" The percussion of the keys is effected by means of the 
fieshy tips of the four longer fingers, and with the extreme 
side of the tip of the thumb, which, for this purpose must 
be somewhat bent inwardly. . . . — Lesson /. § 13. . . . 

" The white keys must be struck at about half an inch 
from their end nearest the player. . . § 13. . . 

"Each finger must be lifted up exactly at the same 
moment in which the next finger strikes its key. . . — 
Lesson IL § 6. . . . 

" In scale passages the five fingers must be properly bent, 
and kept so far apart from one another that each finger, 
when not playing, may be exactly oter the middle of one of 
five contiguous keys — Lesson II, § 3. . . . 

" When one finger strikes, the others must not move ; and 
each finger, after being used, must return to its previous 
situation — Lesson II. § 4 and 5. . . ." 

CZEENY. 

"Pianoforte School." 



ON THE IMPOBTANCB OP BEGINNBES BEING PBOPERLY 
INSTRUCTED. 

"We should especially accustom children, when necessary, 

to stretch the hand as much as possible, instead of jumping 

backwards and forwards with the whole hand: in doing 

which, moreover, the fingers are often drawn together as in 

a lump." 

Emanuel Bach. 

Chap. I. § 14. 
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The following letter by Mozart (extracted from " Holmes' 
Life of Mozart "), though not belonging to a work on Piano- 
forte playing, will be found interesting, as showing the 
importance that great master attached to the present 
subject : — 

''Apropos of Stein's little girl, whoever can see and hear 
her play without laughing, must be like her father — of storie. 
(Stein is German for stone.) . . . 

'' When she has a passage to execute she lifts her arm into 
the air, and if it requires any particular emphasis, it is done 
with the arm, and not with the finger, and that in the 
heaviest and worst possible manner. The most delightful 
of all, however, is that when a passage occurs which ought 
to flow on as smoothly as oU, and, of course, requires that 
the fingers should be changed, she gives herself no concern 
on that point, but, at the proper time, lifts up her hand and 

begins again quite at her ease 

She is at present eight years and a half old, and learns 
everything by memory. 

'' She might become clever ; she possesses talent ; but on 
this plan she will never acquire rapidity, because she 
pursues the very best method to make the hand heavy. 

"The most necessary, the most difficidt and principal 
thing in music, namely the tvme^ she will never acquire, if 
she is accustomed from infancy to play out of time. 

" I have talked with Stein for two hours together on this 
subject, and have already made a convert of him." 

W. A. Mozart. 

" Should a child have committed a piece he is learning too 
much to memory, let him proceed no further with it, but at 
once give him something new, that he may be compelled to 
play by note, and not by ear." 

J. N. Hummel. 

** Complete Practical and Theoretical Course of Instruction on the 
Art of Playing the Pianoforte." Prdiminary Observatioru, 
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" I strongly recommend that a pupil should not be allowed 
to practice the scales too soon. Let us be certain that the 
fingers have gained a good deal of freedom and indepen- 
dence of action, through the study of the Five-Finger 
Exercises, before we attempt to teach them to pass the 
thumb. 

" We should betimes accustom our pupils to finish off and 
perfect the execution of pieces of music, instead of inces- 
santly setting them to decipher new music ; without this 
they will never acquire that refined expression and invalu- 
able finish which is the greatest charm of talent." 

Kalkbbenneb. 
w Method for the Pianoforte." 
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ON THE MANNEB IS WHICH THOSE DESIB0X7S OF EXECUT- 
ING PIECES OF MUSIC ON THE PIANOFOBTE MUST 
SPEND THE TIME TO BE DEVOTED TO THE ATTAIN- 
MENT OF THAT END. 

" Passages are to be practised slowly at first, but with a 
firm touch." 

Clementi. 

Page 58. 

"The author recommends the player, on commencing a 
new piece, and particularly a study — 
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" Firstly. To play the piece slowly, and with great care, 
and pay the strictest attention, not to omit a single note, 
or any incidental sharp, flat, or natural 

'^Secondly. To examine and select the best mode of 
fingering,* and carefully to employ it. 

" Whenever the fingering is marked, not to deviate from it, 
unless the player conceives he has discovered another mode 
of fingering equally good, and more peculiarly adapted to 
his own hand, as many passages may be fingered in a 
different manner with equally good effect. 

" Thirdly. To give each note in the division of a bar its 
proper value, and make one hand correspond strictly with 
the other. 

"Fourthly. To practice separately again and again, 
and always with a distinct touch, such passages, bars, 
and even single notes as present any difficulties of execu- 
tion. 

" Fifthly. To play the piece over several times for the 
express purpose of fully understanding and executing all 
the marks which relate to character, expression, and 
style." 

MOSGHELES. 
" Studies, Op. 70." 

" In the first period of studying a piece the player must 
seek for and practice the best possible mode of fingering, 
and carefully habituate himself to the observance of the 
strictest purity, and correctness, in regard to the value 
of the notes and characters which the piece contains. For 
this purpose he must necessarily play it over at first in a 
very slow time." 

CZEBNY. 

"Pianoforte School," Vol in., Chap. 8. 

* Of course when a teacher iB employed this is to be done for the 
pupil, or the pupil may contrive a fingering which must be corrected 
by the teacher* 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ART OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

" Some persons play stickily, as if they liad glue between 
the fingers. Their touch may be called too long, for they 
let the notes last beyond their time. 

" Others play too shortly, as if the keys were red-hot. 
That is also bad; the medium is the best 

" All sorts of touch are good when in the right place." 

Emanuel Bach. 

Chap. III. § 6. 

" The style of the performance should be a true image of 
that of the composition. It is necessary therefore to study 
the character of the piece before we attempt to execute it." 

Clementi. 

Pages. 

"Unbecoming habits should be carefully avoided, as 
holding the face too close to the book, biting the lips, 
nodding the head to mark the time, opening or distorting 
the mouth, etc., etc., as they are prejudicial to health and 
contrary to gracefulness of demeanour." 

J. N. Hummel. 

Chap. II. § 6. 

"The player must possess such control over his fingers, 
as enables him, by the weight and pressure of their ex. 
tremities to produce every shade and gradation of tone from 
the most delicate to the most powerful." 

MOSCHELES. 
"Remarks on Touch, Studies, Op. 70." 

" I heard the celebrated Talma say a year before his 
death, and when his talent had reached the highest degree 
of perfection, that in his youth, hurried away by the senti- 
ments with which he was inspired, it was impossible for him 
to master his emotions ; and that then instead of exciting 
tears or alarm he merely provoked laughter. Now, said he, 
I calculate everything, my effects are all premeditated and 
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reasoned upon beforehand, and it ia always when I am most 
completely master of myself that I receive the greatest 
applause. This is an excellent lesson for those who play in 
public/' 

'* On Expression." 

" The pupil must not attempt to play fugues or passages 
in the fugue style before all the regular modes of fingering 
are well understood, otherwise he will finger incorrectly all 

his life/' 

** Fingering of Fugues." 

The Pianist must endeavour to make his hands so inde- 
pendent of each other that he may be able to play the 
loud3st and most impassioned passages in the one, while the 
other plays with the greatest softness and tranquility. 
Sometimes, even, it is necessary to employ two contrary 
expressions in the same hand 

" The Pianist who can only execute passages of difficulty, 
notwithstanding all the perfection he may have acquired, 
soon finishes by becoming tedious. We must soar higher, 
and aim at expression, soul, and grandeur of effect. Passages 
of execution must appear merely as accessories, serving as 
shadows in a picture ; above all, let the hands be perfectly 
independent, and not always playing together in the same 
tone of colouring. Learn to diversify your expression, let 
the melody predominate, and do not allow the accompanying 
parts to stifle it. ..... . We must not rest till we 

have succeeded in acquiring fire without violence, power 
without harshness, sweetness without langour." 

" Qualities Eequisite to form a Pianist." 

"Few persons derive from their labours all the fruits 
which they hoped to obtain, because, in general, they labour 
injudiciously. Many an individual, gifted with the best 
natural dispositions, finishes by acquiring only an ordinary 
degree of talent, and thus disappoints the hopes which his 
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youth had excited, merely because he had not an enlightened 
guide, capable of directing his studies. It is utterly im- 
possible to arrive at any remarkable degree of proficiency, 
if we do not practice classical music written for the instru- 
ment, but merely confine our studies to light pieces. It is 
not in such that we shall find the means of acquiring a fine 
mechanical execution, a grand and connected style of playing, 
a clear and animated manner of phrasing our sentences, and 
a beautiful touch; we absolutely must study the great 
masters of the different schools for this purpose : their works 
alone are calculated to impart these qualities." 

Kaxkbrenioib. 
''Manner of Studying." 

^' To obtain great execution, combined with fulness and 
variety of tone, all stiffness must be avoided ; suppleness of 
the wrist, and elasticity in the pliancy of the fingers, are 

indispensable Avoid the affectation and 

bad taste of constantly retarding the notes of the melody 
after those of the accompaniment, thus producing the effect 
of a continuous syncopation which the composer never 
intended. In a slow melody with notes of long duration, it 
is expedient, at the commencement of the phrase, to attack 
the singing part after the bass, but with a difference almost 
inperceptible. 

"One of the most important recommendations we can 
urge, is that each note be held dowa its full value, imless 
the contrary be indicated. For this purpose, fingering of 
substitution must be employed, especially in music of 
several parts. ...... To avoid hurrying, and 

playing over fast is much more difficult than is generally 
imagined, ...... Let us advise young performers 

to refrain from aU unnecessary motion of the body, and pre- 
serve an easy deportment of the arms, not to place them- 
selves in too high a position in respect to the key board; let 
them listen well to their own performance, question them- 
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selves, be severe in judging of themselves. In general they 
work too much with their fingers and not with sufficient 
intelligence." 

S. Thalbebg. 
" L'art du Chant Appliqu^ au Piano." 

" It is only by practising very slowly that we can arrive at 
a solid and flowing style of playing.'' 

Plaidy. 

"Technical Studies." 
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CHAPTEE n. 



WHEN AND HOW TO COMMENCE LEAENING 

THE PIANOFOETE. 



N,B. — This Chapter is specially intended for teachers. 
No part of it is intended to be seen by young 
beginners. 

When a child knows black from white, can distinguish 
the right hand from the left;, knows the alphabet, 
can count to seven, understands the relation of a 
half to a whole and vice versa, and can retain his 
hand in the proper position on the keyboard after 
its having been so placed by the teacher, he may' 
commence learning the Pianoforte. 

The study of the art of playing on the Piano 
must, from the first, be considered as consisting of 
two parts or branches. 

Although each of these parts or branches requires 
equally the application of the intellect, it is advisable, 
for the sake of distinction, to call that part in which 
the intellect has to be applied to the proper training 
or drilling of the hands, fingers, and wrists, the 
mechanical: and that in which the intellect has to be 
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applied to the perfect comprehension of every char- 
acter and sign by which composers express then* ideas 
to executants, the mental. 

As far as practicable the mechanical and mental 
parts are to be taught together; the greatest care 
being taken not to teach anything new till the pupil 
is thoroughly conversant with what has already been 
taught. 

Too much care cannot be taken that the pupil 
should acquire the power of recognizing instantane- 
ously the keys of the Pianoforte, indicated by the 
lines and spaces of the Treble and Bass Clefs. 

In order to simplify and facilitate the instruction 
of young beginners, each branch will be found to be 
divided into the smallest portions possible. 

The following is the order in which the first rudi- 
ments of Pianoforte playing should be taught. 

The Mechanical and Mental will be found on alternate 
paries for the purpose of constantly reminding the teacher 
of the necessity for combining them from the first as much 
as possible. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO COMMENCE 



MECHANICAL. 
1. Place the pupil's right hand on these five notes 



$ 




without sounding them, and observing as much as 
possible all the rules given for the position of the 
hand and fingers, pages 1, 2, 8. 

N.B. — All these Mechanical Exercises are to be 
practised by each hand separately, care being taken 
to remove the hand from the keys as soon as an 
exercise is finished. They are to be taught by the 
teacher playing or explaining them to the pupil, who 
is not to play with both hands together, nor to 
attempt to read music till No. 58 of the mental 
branch. 

2. Place in like manner the pupil's left hand on 
these five notes: — 



M 




8. Let the pupil place the right hand on the key- 
board, in the proper position, without assistance from 
the teacher. 

4. Let the pupil do the same with the left hand. 

5. Let the pupil play this exercise with the right 
hand: — * 
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MENTAL. 

1. Teaoh D on the keyboard. 

2. Teach E on the keyboard. (N.B.— The E im* 
mediately to the right of the D first taught.) 

8. Teach F on the keyboard. (N.B.— The F im- 
mediately to the right of the E just taught.) 

4. Teach G on tiie keyboard. (N.B. — The G im- 
mediately to the right of the F just taught.) 

5. Teaoh C on the keyboard. (N.B.— The C im- 
mediately to the left of the D first taught.) 

6. Teach A and B on the keyboard. (N.B. — The 
A and B immediately to the left of ihe C just 
taught.) 

7. Point out the different parts of the keyboard in 
which the above seven keys are to be found. 

8. Let the pupil point out all the A% all the B^s^ 
all the Cs, all the D\ all the E\ all the F*8, and 
all the G's that are to be found on the keyboard; 
changing the order in which all of each name are 
asked for in every possible manner. 



9. Teach (five lines). 

10. Teach lowest line first line. 



11. Teach A (Treble Clef.) 




12. Teach 
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MECHANICAL. 

N.B. — In commencing this, and the succeeding nine 
exercises, the five notes are to be pressed down 
without being sounded. Each finger exercised is to 
be lifted as high as possible, particular care being 
taken to use it from that joint only which connects 
it with the hand, to keep it in the properly rounded 
position, and to sound the key with the fleshy tip 
as firmly as possible; the action to be instantaneous, 
the finger that is being exercised to be held for one 
second over the key, and then for one second on the 
key. The fingers on the tied notes must be perfectly 
motionless. There is no occasion to keep strict time 
with regard to the semibreves with which the exer- 
cises commence; all that is required is that the 
fingers be properly placed on the keys before com- 
mencing the exercise. As the numerous ties neces- 
sary for this and the succeeding nine exercises render 
their appearance rather confusing, it may be well to 
remark that the first time any one of the five notes 
on which the hand has been placed re-appears as a 
semibreve, is the last of the four times it is to be 
sounded. 

6. Let the pupil play this exercise with the left 
hand: — 




7. Let the pupil play this exercise with the right 
hand: — 
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MENTAL. 
18. Teach g: (Bass Clef.) 

14. Teach ( & = 



B: 




15. Teach 



16. Exercise the pupil on ^ lines already 

learnt. 

This is to be done by letting the pupil recognise 
on a page of music, such notes as have been learnt 
at the same time sounding them on the Piano. Should 
such notes occur in chords they are to be read separ- 
ately, beginning from the lowest. One finger only 
is to be used for this purpose, care being taken to 
hold it in the proper position.* 



17. Teach M 



18. Exercise the pupil on ^ lines already 
learnt. 



19. Teach 



20. Exercise the pupil on (^ lines already 
learnt. 

* See ftlso Steps, Fuqht I., by E. Aguilar. (To be had o! all 
mnsio-Bellen.) 
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WHEN AND HOW TO COHMXNOB 



MECHANICAL. 





r f r 





8. Let the pupil play this exercise with the left 
hand: — 





9. Let the pupil play this exercise with the, right 
band: — 




10. Let the pupil play this exercise with the left 
hand: — 
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MENTAL. 

21. Teach f^ •-^= 



22. Exercise the pupil on ^ lines already 
learnt. 

28. Exercise the pupil on ^ and ^ lines 
already learnt. 



24. Teach 




I u 



25. Exercise on ^ lines already learnt. 



26. Teach W 



27. Exercise on ^ lines already learnt. 

28. Exercise on ^ and ^ lines already 



learnt. 
29. Teach 



80. Exercise on all 



31. Teach W 



^ lines. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO COMMENCE 



MECHANICAL. 




11. Let the pupil play this exercise with the right 
hand: — 




12. Let the pupil play this exercise with the left 
hand: — 





THiTF-i j a^TT^ ^ 
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MENTAL. 
82. Exercise on all ^ lines. 



88. Exercise on all the lines 



^ and gl* 



84. Teax^li 



I 



86. Exercise on all notes of m} already learnt. 




36. Teach W 



87. Exercise on all notes of ^ already learnt. 



38. Teach 



i 



89. Exercise on all ^ notes already learnt. 

40. Teach ^^=11=: ^ | 

41. Exercise on all ^ notes already learnt. 

42. Exercise on aU notes ^ and ^ al- 
ready learnt ^ 

43. Teach 
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WHEN AND HOW TO GOMMENGB 



MECHANICAL. 



■>. X* 



m_j'-is,^,fpw=jf\ 




18. Let the pupil play this exercise with the right 
hand: — 






SS t£l!L_tf_ r_Z^ 



< ■■ ■ ^ ■■ " ^^^ ^ ■■ ■ — 




S^Et: 




g-L^f^WgtjjLL.V z 



..^ivgt^n^y^ 



-*^ 




14. After having played Ko. 18, let the pupil play 
this exercise with the leffc hand:— 



J^^r"^ ri • ^js>r^^\ 



^= ^ rj^ ^ J iri ; ^^.-^J^^^ 
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MENTAL. 
44. Exercise on all ^ notes already learnt. 



45. Teach M: 



46. Exercise on ^ notes already learnt. 



ready learnt. 
48. Teach 



I 




I . 



49. Exercise on all ^ lines and spaces. 



50. Teach M 



51. Exercise on all ^ lines and spaces. 



52. Exercise on all lines and spaces (a) and 

53. Teach ^ (Crotchet). 

54. Teach I (Bar-mark, or Stroke), and Bar (space 
enclosed between any two such marks.) 
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MECHANICAL. 

N.B. — ^It is advisable to call all exercises of this 
sort HoLDiNChDowN ExEBOiSES, in order to distingnish 
them from others. 

10. After playing Nos. 18 and 14, let the pupil 
play this exercise with the right hand (still from 
dictation, or by being shown) — 

^2.— ^— ^ L A 1 



i 



s 



^ ^ •" - ■ ' g^ ^ 



about six times, dwelling a second on each note, and 
observing strictly all Rules given for the position and 
action of the hands and fingers, pages 1, 2, 8, 4. 

16. After playing Nos. 18, 14, and 15, let the 
pupil play in like manner the following exercise with 
the left hand: — 




3 'J 1 X 1 SJ 8 



-^ 



^^ ^ — ^ " ^ ^ f -^ 



rj ^ - — ^— z z 



17. After playing Nos. 18, 14, 15, and 16, let the 
pupil play the following exercise with the right hand, 
observing, where the rests occur, to lift the whole 
hand from the wrist, without in the least disturbing 
the position of the fingers; dwelling a second on 
the keys, holding the hand a second over the keys, 
and taking particular care not to make any down- 
ward movement till the hand is dropped on the 
keys: — 

—p. p. 1« ft 



i 



i'~T~r~i''n'~g=P 
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MENTAL. 
65. Teach Q (Common Time.) f f f f 

56. Teach P (Minim), explaining carefully that 

one P is held while two Crotchets are played, 



one after the other. 



57. Teach 




58. Let the pupil^ commence reading music of a 
suitable character, using both hands together, also 
observing at the same time the time and fingering. 

The notes and fmgering for the left; hand must 
be thought frst, but not played till those for the 
right hand are deciphered. 

The pupil should not attempt music containing 
anything not hitherto taught or explained. 

Steps ^ Flight I, (see note page 17), contain reading 
exercises adapted to this stage of Piano study. Flights 
II! and in. gradually increase experience— no exer- 
cise therein containing more than one note or char- 
acter new to the pupiL 

59. Teach O (Semibreve), explaining carefully its 
proportion to a Minim and a Crotchet. 

The study of Flights H. and III. of Steps may 
be blended with that of suitable music contained in 
some instruction book. 
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MECHANICAL. 

18. After plajring Nos. 18, 14, 16, 16, and 17, 
let the pupil play, in like manner, this exercise 
with the left hand: — 



M 



f ' r ' r ^^ 



Should the pupil accomplish all the Mechanical 
part before arriving at No. 58 of the Mental part, 
he must play daily Nos. 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 
18 of the former till he arrive at No. 58 of the 
latter. 

Should any particular trouble in gaining proper 
independence of fmger prevent the pupil accompHsh- 
ing Nos. 18 and 14 of the Mechanical by the time 
he arrives at No. 58 of the Mental, it is neverthe- 
less sometimes advisable to proceed with the Beading 
Exercises. 

The teacher cannot, however, be too early nor 
strongly warned against allowing the pupil to attempt 
anything beyond his intellectual or physical powers. 
At the same time the utmost care must be taken to 
distinguish indolence from incapacity. 
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MENTAL. 

Although a great assistance, Steps are not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It is, however, indispensable that the difficulty of 
the music given to the pupil should be as gradually 
progressive as possible. 

Before commencing anything new, everything therein 
contained that the pupil has not yet learned must 
be carefully taught. 

Particular care must be taken not to fatigue yoimg 
beginners by the length of the lessons or daily prac- 
tising; for such, a few minutes, once or twice daily, 
for perhaps the first year, will suffice. 

During childhood the length of the lessons and 
daily practising is to be but gradually increased. 




CHAPTEE III. 



DAILY EXEECISES. 



One ^cale must be practised every day. 

The scale to be practised is to be played twice 
daily. 

A different scale is to be taken every week, every 
half-week, every other day, or every day, according 
to the frequency of the lessons, and the discretion 
of the teacher. 

The scales. Major, Minor, and Chromatic, shouffl 
be practised with each hand separately over two 
octaves of the keyboard, dwelling fully a second on 
each note, using each finger from the joint which 
connects it with the hand, with as much force as 
possible,* and observing strictly all the necessary 

* The reader is specially reminded that the force to be applied, 
and movement to be made, for the purpose of producing sound 
from the key over which the finger is placed, must proceed 
solely from the joint which connects the finger with the hand. 
The application of any other force or movement will only tend 
to spoil all chance of obtaining a proper touch. 
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rules for the position of the hands and fingers 

(pages 1, 2, 8) and for the action of the fmgers 

(pages 8, 4), likewise the proper fingering. When 

the scales have heen all played they are to be im- 
mediately recommenced. 

The scales should be taught and played (from 
memory) in the following order: — 

1. — C Major. 2. — C Minor. 

8; — G Major. 4. — G Minor. 

5. — D Major. 6. — D Minor. 

7. — A Major. 8. — A Minor. 

9. — A Chromatic Scale beginning with A. 
10.— E Major, 11.— E Minor. 

12.— B Major. 18.— B Minor. 

14.— Fjj: Major. 15.— Fjj: Minor. 

16.— Db Major. 17.— C Minor. 

18. — A Chromatic Scale beginning with CJt. 
19.— Ab Major. 20.— Ab Minor. 

21.— Eb Major. 22.— Eb Minor. 

28.— Bb Major. 24.— Bb Minor. 

25.— P Major. 26.— F Minor. 

27. — A Chromatic Scale beginning with F. 

The pupil should exercise daily the fingers of both 
hands (each hand separately) in the following manner, 
letting each finger drop on its key with all possible 
force: — 

EiOBT Hand. 
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&^fe^i4; 




Left Hand. 



^^-r^^ 



J- 



F^fcp 




is==t 










making each Crotchet and Crotchet Best last fally 
half a second, and observing carefully all the rules 
for the position of hand and fmgers, and for the 
action of the fingers (pages 1, 2, 8, 4), on eadi 
of the three positions of the Chord consisting of the 
first, third, fifth, and eighth note of the scale that 
is played, taking care not to exceed this compass — 



m 



for any notes the right hand may require, nor this — 



m 



"zsr 



for any notes the left hand may require. For exam- 
ple, when the Scale of G Major is played — 
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.fSi 



-JS f: 



"XTsr 



when the Scale of E|^ Minor is played- 




The three positions are obtained by taking snc- 
cessively each of the three notes of which the Chord 
consists as the Octave, the two inner notes having 
the same alphabetical names as the frst, third, or 
fiffch note of the Scale that is played. 

The second finger is not to be used in these chord 
positions unless the space between the note on which 
the Httle finger is placed and the nearest inner note 
is wider than that between the two inner notes. 

In all exercises on Chord Positions, the four notes 
of which they consist are to be first gently and 
equally sounded together. 

Each of the four fingers employed is then to be 
exercised by sounding the note over which it is 
placed four times. The first time of sounding is pre- 
ceded by a crotchet-rest, and the last is a semibreve. 

These exercises are Finger Exercises on Chord 
Positions, but may, for brevity's sake, be called Chord 
Exercises. 

When the pupil cannot reach an octave, the Hold- 
ing-Down Exercises (Nos. 18 and 14 of the Mechan- 
ical) should be played on the first five notes and 
last five notes of whatever scale is that day prac- 
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tised. Thus, when the scale of E Major is practised, 
the Holding-Down Exercises are to he practised as 
follow : — 



<) ftj l ^ 



and — 




^^ 



t/ 



The pupil should also play the following exercise 
daily with hoth hands (each hand separately) : — 

—1—J-. 



^^fe ^^ 



2 



^ 



!=£: 




^ 



±z^ 



^-^-^ 



Y-f~r \ ~rf ^ 



^^ 



in the key corresponding with the scale that is heing 
played, observing that each Crotchet or Crotchet 
Best is to last folly half a second, and that when 
the rests occur the whole hand is to be lifted from 
the keys by means of the wrist, without in any way 
disturbing the position of the fingers, and at the 
same time placed exactly over the next octave, and 
held motionless till it is dropped firmly on it. 

Care is likewise to be taken to play this exercise 
on that part of the keyboard most convenient for 
the hand that is practising it. 

It is advisable to call this "Wrist Exercise." 
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The pupil should make the Minor Scales by alter- 
ing the Major Scale of the same name, in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz.: — ^in ascending, flatten the Third; 
in descending, flatten the Sixth and Third. Here 
are two examples: — 

F Major. 



^ 



12 3 



7g > < ^ ^ 



-^ 



33 



2^=221 



6 



F Minor. 



\ 



6 



a 2 



I 



t^- 



22: 



^^=22 



- fe ?^^ 



ZZ 



5^fe 



zz: 



zz 



zz 



3 



E Major. 



6 



1 

8 



6 



3 



i 



I -or^gg ' _": g 



tfrjjto '" - 'tt g^jj?:? 



■^ 



T^-ff 



»='r^ o 



^ 



£ Minor. 



ipnfcp 






When the scales (Major and Minor) are gone through 
the second time, the descending Minor Scale is to 
be formed by flattening the Seventh, Sixth, and Third 
of the Major Scale of the same name, thus: — 




* The Notes of a Scale are always numbered by their order in 
ascending ; thus, in descending the numbering goes backwards. 
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As soon as all the scales, Major and Minor, have 
been gone through, playing all the Minor Scales in 
one of the above-mentioned maimers, they are to be 
immediately recommenced, playing all the Minor Scales 
in the other maimer; always observing the order 
prescribed, page 29. 

There are three manners of fingering the Chromatic 
Scale. 

That which places the second finger on all black 
keys is the best for general nse. 

It is not, however, always desirable to adopt this finger- 
ing at the upper or lower extremity of a Chromatic Scale. 

Here are some examples of such cases: — 

CHROMATIC SCALE ON A (Right Hakd). 

Lower Extremity (commsnoino). 



22: 



ifsz 



-^ 



ITffbb Extbbhitt. 




2 



Lower Extremity (endinq). 
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CHEOMATIO SCALE ON A CLbit Hahd). 

LOWKA EZTBBKITT. 



m 



"SSL 



3 



Uffbb Extbemitt. 



1 




CHROMATIC SCALE ON C» (Right Hand). 

Lower Extremity (coMMENCiyo). 







Lower Extremity (endino). 



i 



%J 



X 



CHROMATIC SCALE ON CJf (Left Hand). 

Upper Extremity. 



w 



CHROMATIC SCALE ON F (Right Hand), 

Lower Extremity (commencing). 



i 



is: 



*= 



1 
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Upper Extbbmity. 

pry :^ -^ :^ ^ 



12 8 2 1 

LowBB Extremity (endino). 



i 



9^- 



22: 



CHROMATIC SCALE ON F (Left Hand). 

Lower Extremity. 




1 



^ 

s 

The object of these changes is to prepare the pupil 
for the numerous cases in which the chromatic fin- 
gering cannot be adopted at the commencements and 
endings of Chromatic Scales, or portions of Chro- 
matic Scales, as they occur in pieces. 

When the Chromatic Scale on A is practised, the 
Chord Exercise (as explained, pages 29 and 80) is to 
be played on the four positions of this chord — 



■i^ 



i 



m 



When the Chromatic Scale on Cu is practised, the 
Chord Exercise is to be played on the four positions 
of this Chord — 
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w^ 




When the Chromatic Scale on F is practised, the 
Chord Exercise is to be played on the four positions 
of this Chord — 




^ 



For the sake of distinction it will be advisable to 
designate these "Chromatic Chord Exercises." 

When the Chromatic Scale on A is played, the 
Wrist Exercise (as explained page 82) is to be played 
thus: — 



^ 



iW=p=lw 



t 



^ 



1^ 



'5 ^' 



"^ s^ ^^ 



a 



?=^ 



\^ 



m 



giQji 



^^ 



i r r L-F — r* I r ^ r J 



^ 



When the Chromatic Scale on Cft is practised, the 
Wrist Exercise is to be played thus: — 



i 



fe< 



t**- 



i^i 



^3 



im. S^ 
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When the Chromatio Scale on F is practised, the 
Wrist Exercise is to be played thus: — 




When the pupil or player cannot reach octaves 
without straining the hand, the wrist should be exer- 
cised on the Third and Octave of whatever scale is 
to be practised. .Thus, when C Major is practised — 



i 



A- 



i 



-I- 



^=^F=^=p=*tqp^='t^ 



-p- i r •^ i 



^ \ r ^. p -f-^ 



In this case the wrist Exercises for the Chromatic 
Scales on A, Cu, and F are to be the same as for A 
Minor, CJ Minor, and F Minor respectively. 

When the pupil or player cannot reach all the 
positions of the Chord Exercises, those in which the 
requisite notes cannot be aU held should be practised 
thus: — 

(A Flat Major, 2nd position.) 




^ 



Hzz. 



-JSL 



itsz. 



^ 



m. 



1 S 4 3 1 X 

(C Sharp, Chromatic, 4th position.) 



\>^ V^ 



;^== 



2Z 



isz: 



«22=S 



*2 
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When playing is being kept np wifhont lessons, a 
different Scale with corresponding Chord and Wrist 
Exercises may be played each time of practising, al- 
ways observing the order prescribed, page 29. 

The Scale and corresponding Chord and Wrist 
Exercise may be played in about five minutes. 

For distinction's sake these may be termed "Or- 
dinary Exercises." 

When the pupil is troubled with any particular 
weakness or defect in the Mechanical or Mental de- 
partment, the teacher should seek for the cause of 
the evil, and give some exercise as a means of re- 
moving it. 

For the sake of distinction, such exercises may be 
called "Auxihary Exercises." 

These Auxiliary Exercises need not take more than 
a few minutes daily. 

When very speedy advancement or particular pro- 
ficiency is desired, those whose touch and musical 
intelligence are in good order, and can obtain the 
requisite time, may spend from half an honr to an 
hour daily in the practice of slow scales with both 
hands together in thirds, sixths and octaves, arpeggios, 
single-handed scales in thirds, sixths, etc.; likewise, 
quick single-hand scales and arpeggios over the whole 
keyboard, with regular accentuation of the first of 
every 8, 4, 5, or 6 notes, wrist exercises, chords, and 
skipping basses, etc., etc. 

These may be termed "Extra Exercises.*' 

The ordinary exercises, and possibly one or two 
auxiliary exercises are quite sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. 
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They should be constantly gone through, even when 
the extra exercises are played, as they strengthen, 
preserve, and beautify the touch. Neither should 
there be a cessation of them when the piano is other- 
wise neglected, as they keep the fingers in order for 
musical purposes. 




CHAPTER IV. 



REMARKS ON SCALE PRACTICE. 



The following axe the advantages to be derived from 
a strict observance of the directions for scale practice 
given in the preceding chapter: — 

1. The long stillness on each note, together with 
the sudden spring of the proper finger on the following 
note, is the means of developing and constantly adding 
to the strength and suppleness of the joints which 
connect the fingers to the hand. This gives the means 
of attaining the greatest rapidity and lightness, as also 
of regulating the touch to every degree of force or 
gentleness. The principle that quickness exists only in 
proportion to properly applied strength, applies as much 
to fingers as to anything else. 

2. The fingers are constantly exercised in placing 
themselves on the keys in the exact manner that is 
indispensable to clearness of touch and beauty of execu- 
tion. 

8. Playing with each hand separately enables the 
student to detect the slightest inequality of touch. 
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4. By playing with each hand separatelyi inex- 
perienced students are relieved of the difficnlty of having 
to attend to two different fingerings at the same time. 

5. It enables the student who properly practises the 
scale passages that occur in pieces, to execute them in 
a perfectly satisfactory manner. 

6. The necessary daily scale practice can be effectu- 
ally accomplished in two minutes. About two or three 
minutes are required for the chord and wrist exercises, 
both of which, though strangely neglected, are as 
necessary as scales to the study of the pianoforte. Thus, 
all that is requisite to form the mechanism of playing 
can be done in about five minutes daily. The time 
thus saved is profitably appropriated to the numerous 
slow repetitions which are indispensable to the study of 
quick passages. To those whose established notions 
may be shocked at the idea of two minutes being suffic- 
ient for daily scale practice, it cannot be too strongly 
urged that every note of a proper sort of slow passage 
practice is of itself a finger exercise; likewise that ample 
opportunity is thereby furnished for the practice of 
passing the thumb under and the fingers over. The 
only absolute necessity for constantly going through the 
scales is, that the habit of using the fingers properly on 
the various successions of notes therein contained may 
be acquired. 

7. A good touch, and clear execution, become as 
universally accessible as a good handwriting. 

8. The slow succession of notes assists materially in 
developing ear for music in those who are not naturally 
so endowed. 

9. Much annoyance to the student, the involuntary 
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hearer, and, in some cases, to the neighbourhood, is 
saved. 

10. It is the means of constantly remedying such 
defects of touch as frequently arise when quick passages 
have to be forced on to their proper speed. 

11. The tonal system of minors is the best for shew- 
ing the exact di£ference between the major and minor 
modes. 

12. The first way in which the minor scale is given 
accustoms the pupil at once to that manner of descend- 
ing which requires most special study.* 

Attempting to play scales quickly with both hands 
together, as a means of acquiring execution, exposes the 
touch to the following serious evils: — 

1. In the earliest stage of learning the piano, scale 
playing of any sort is a positive hindrance to progress. 
During this period, so much attention is needed for 
learning the first principles of notation, five-finger 
exercises, touch, fingering, and time, that no effort 
should be made to direct the mind to any other 
department of the art. Besides which, the attempt 
to pass the thumb under the fingers, before 'the capa- 
bility to place the hand properly on the keys exists, 
greatly retards the acquirement of a good touch. KaJk- 
brenner, in his method, says — "I strongly recommend 
that a pupil should not be allowed to practise the scales 
too soon. Let us be certain that the fingers have gained 
a good deal of freedom and independence of action, 
through the study of the five-finger exercises, before we 

* The corresponding way of ascending (the harmonic minor scale) 
is of such comparatively rare occurrence that it may be studied as 
any other passage when met with. 

D 
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attempt to teach them to pass the thumb." Never- 
theless, people seem to believe implicitly that, if only 
the right fingers are somehow or other got on the right 
notes of the scales, every other requisite is sure to 

follow. 

2. Attempting two-handed scales in early childhood 

is so great a strain on the valuable, yet deHcate and rare, 
powers of attention, that the di£&culty of bringing 
mental power to bear upon notes, signatures, touch, and 
time, is materially increased. 

8. When childhood is nearly past, and the struggle 
for quickness (Ml) commences, it but too frequently 
happens that serious and sometimes irreparable evils axe 
done to the touch. The e£fort to get certain fingers on 
certain notes, at particular instants, absorbs so much 
attention, that the most injurious habits spring up like 
noxious weeds. In the place of perfect stillness, a 
baleful vibratory movement of the whole hand takes 
place every time a finger is placed on a key. This 
habit is equally destructive of quick execution and 
beauty of touch. Instead of the thumb being smoothly 
passed under the fingers, the whole neighbourhood is 
usually apprised of that event every time it happens. 
In place of the sudden, steel-spring like movement of 
fingers, the hand is used after the manner of a five- 
pronged fork or rake. Instead of the fingers assuming 
the firm and curved position, which alone ensures clear 
articulation of rapid passages, and regulates the various 
degrees of force required, they wriggle into every variety 
of anti-piano-playing attitudes. Instead of each finger 
springing up in the exact position in which it was 
placed on its key at the instant the succeeding note is 
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played, it is allowed to lie about till the last moment 
before it is wanted again. 

4. Even when the result is not altogether so un- 
successM, a sort of three-quarter speed is obtained, which 
cannot be improved to a full speed. 

5. Fortunately for the art, those who are at an early 
age made to attempt quick, two-handed scales, frequently 
leave them off after one or two years' continuance of the 
habit. But this advantage is wholly counterbalanced by 
the consequent ignorance of the principles of scales and 
scale-fingering. Besides which, the constant neglect of 
something that is supposed to be a duty, is injurious to 
conscientiousness, a quality^hat is as essential to art as 
to morality. 

6. From the idea being allowed to prevail, that 
the attempt to play scales quickly with both hands 
together produces good execution, those who do so, and 
then fail in playing brilliantly, become disheartened or 
apathetic. 

7. From the idea that two-handed scale playing is 
aU-sufl&cient to ensure proficiency on the piano, students 
are allowed to remuin in ignorance of chord-fingering, 
wrist- action, and numerous other important departments 
of the art. 

8. The power to play quick scales really well with 
both hands together, before years have been spent in the 
careful development of the touch, is only attainable by 
about 1 in every 100,000 who conscientiously try for it. 
Consequently brilliant execution becomes a sort of 
monopoly, possessed by an exceptional few who are en- 
dowed with a peculiar cleverness of hand and coolness 
of temperament, although frequently sadly deficient in 
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those qualities which make music acceptable to a culti- 
vated ear. 

Even when well accomplished, quick two-handed scale 
playing is a waste of time, unless the student already 
possesses great musical proficiency, and has unlimited 
time for practising. In ordinary cases, when the time 
daily devoted to the piano does not exceed one hour, any 
time beyond five or ten minutes given to mechanical ex- 
ercises is wrongly withheld firom the study of difficult 
passages, or exercises calculated to develope the intel- 
lectual element of music. 

4si a means of attaining execution there is not one 
advantage to be derived from the attempt to play scales 
quickly with both hands together, for aU scale passages 
that occur in pieces will be much better played if studied 
in the same manner as any other difficulty. In fact, 
quick, two-handed scale-playing is only advantageous as 
a means of utilising power that is already possessed. 
When the requisite amount of power does not exist, it 
is positively detrimental to its development. 

The following facts cannot be too strongly impressed 
on students: — 

No amount of quick scale playing can obviate the 
necessity for slow and firm passa>ge practice. 

The only certain road to quick scale playing is to 
ensure the constant development and accumulation of 
the necessary power. 

This can only be accomplished by the slow finger* 
exercise-like scale practice. 

Ample means for acquiring rapid execution is given 
by the quick passages that occur in pieces. 

No amount of slow practice will give good me* 
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chanism if the slightest defect in the touch be allowed 
to exist. 

The slow scale practice is as necessary for keeping the 
touch in proper order as for acquiring execution. 

There is frequently a tendency to neglect the careful 
formation of the touch because some can play brilliantly 
who have not taken any such trouble. There is, however, 
no doubt that the same training that would give a good 
touch to such as are naturally devoid of it, would more 
than double the proficiency of such as are endowed with 
hands naturally ready for the piano. 

Moreover, it is only ignorance of the simpHcity of the 
principles of touch that causes any small amount of 
natural finger facility to be looked upon as something 
more than any one can acquire. 

Touch is the exact point of contact between the 
player and the pianoforte, consequently, all appertain- 
ing thereto is of the highest importance. 




CHAPTER V. 



SPECIAL DIEECTIONS FOR PRACTISING. 



The manner of studying the Pianoforte should be 
precisely the same, whether the student be entirely 
devoid of natural talent, and aiming at a tolerable pro- 
ficiency, or giffced with great talent, and aiming at 
immense proficiency. 

Any one who will devote to the Piano an hour of 
carefully applied and properly directed study, will 
succeed in executing correctly and effectively a satisfac- 
tory quantity and quality of music. 

The quality and difficulty of the pieces that can be 
learnt will always correspond with the talent possessed, 
and time and intelligence bestowed upon practising by 
the student. 

Even in the absence of natural talent and natural 
general cleverness, a reasonable amount of properly 
directed industry and perseverance will satisfactorily 
develope the physical and mental powers requisite for 
playing the piano. 

However smaU the amount of Pianoforte playing 
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power attained to, there is no cause nor excuse for 
an incorrect or stumbling manner of going over 
music. 

The unsatisfactory and unpleasant proceedings, at 
present frequently supposed to represent learning the 
Piano and playing pieces, are just so many hindrances 
to the cultivation of the art; and, where they are perpe- 
trated, owe their existence solely to a deficiency of that 
intelligence and energy which alone can give vitality or 
reality to the efforts of teachers or pupils. 

Where a tolerable aptitude for mental acquirement 
exists, and brilliant passage playing is not particularly 
aimed at, a properly spent half-hour can be made to 
suffice for daily practice. 

In the absence, however, of any particular reason to 
the contrary, it is best to consider an hour as the 
smallest daily practice that can ensure a satisfactory 
progress. 

The difficulty of pieces chosen for study should always 
have a due proportion to what the pupil has succeeded 
in accomplishing. 

Those parts of a piece or study which require most 
time to conquer, should be studied yir«e. 

Passages in which the difficulty consists of a rapid 
articulation of notes must be first practised exactly in 
the same manner as that prescribed for Scales (page 
28), wifch the exception that both hands play together,* 
and that when the pupil is tolerably advanced, it is 

* When it so happens that the same hand has to hold down one 
or two fingers, and play with the others, it is sometimes advisable 
to practice with whichever hand has so to do, separately at first, and 
then once or twice daily separately, in addition to the requisite 
number of times together. 
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sometimes advisable to practice Pianissimo passages 
from the first as gently as possible. 

The number of lessons to be spent over each piece is 
to be entirely at the discretion of the teacher. 

The various portions of new pieces will require a 
daily practice of from one to twelve times, according to 
their difficulty, and the learning powers of the student. 

The necessary slow practising may be called "prepar- 
ing passages." 

In preparing passages presenting any difficulty, the 
Notes, Rests, Slurs, Staccato, Fingering, and position 
and action of hands and fingers, are to be very care- 
fully observed: all other directions are to be applied 
later. 

After a careful preparation of some days and weeksi 
the pieces may be attempted in the proper time. 

The trying to play the pieces in the proper time may, 
for distinction's sake, be designated by the term " mov- 
ing on," 

When a piece is first *' moved on," the principal 
consideration is to be the proper articulation of every 
note, and a strict observance of the proper time. 

The player should also attend as much as possible to 
the principal directions relating to loudness, softness, 
style, etc. 

As soon as all the notes of a piece can be played in 
the proper time, all the marks relative to style must be 
scrupulously attended to, and the right character in- 
fused into them. 

This process may, for distinction's sake, be termed 
'< finishing." As soon as a tolerably careful pupil is 
able to "move on" the quick parts of a piece, the 
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preparation of the passages of a new piece may be 
commenced. 

There must, however, never be more than three 
unfinished pieces on hand, so that, supposing a third 
piece having been prepared, and neither of the other two 
finished, there must be a cessation from more new till 
one of the three be finished. 

Melodies and passages presenting no difficulty of ex- 
ecution, should, even at the first reading, have the 
proper effect given them. 

After a sufficient amount of preparation (from one to 
four weeks), rapid passages should be attempted at once, 
as nearly as possible at fall speed. 

The gradual quickening of rapid passages is objection- 
able, as it gives a deceptive power, which not only 
vanishes as soon as the full speed is attempted, but 
gives rise to numerous bad habits, such as pushing, 
jerking, knocking, etc., etc.; whereas (supposing the 
notes and fingering well known), if the fall speed be at 
once attempted, should the mechanism not be in proper 
order, the passage will at once fail entirely; but should 
the attempt succeed, the rapidity and equality with 
which the notes must follow each other, will ensure the 
fingers or wrists being used, in the proper maimer. 

When the first attempt at "moving on" the quick 
passages is unsuccessfal, they must be practised again 
slowly for about three days or a week, when another 
attempt at moving them on is to be made. 

However often they may fail, if the right way of 
studying be persevered in, they must succeed at last. 

When the first attempt at moving the passages on is 
successfal, they must still be practised slowly as well as 
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fast. Great tact is then required to properly regulate 
the proportion of fast and slow in the practising; it 
must depend on the peculiarity of the case, and the 
discretion of the teacher, or the experience of the player. 

In most ordinary cases, all new difficult passages 
should be slowly and carefully practised six times daily. 

When, after the quick parts of pieces have been long 
and carefully practised slowly, great troubles occur in 
trying to play them in the proper time, the following 
manner of attacking them will be sure to conquer them. 
Twice or thrice weekly divide the part where the troubles 
occur into very small portions, consisting of from about 
four to twelve notes. Look carefully through the first 
portion, taking the notes of which it consists well into 
the mind, then play it at the proper rate. Stop playing 
and look carefully through the next portion; proceed 
then, and play in the same manner through the part 
where the troubles occur. In about a week or ten 
days a grand effort is to be made to play it, keeping 
the proper time, without stoppages. 

The student must, however, be specially warned that 
if the part has not been sufficiently and carefully prac- 
tised slowly, before this process be applied, and if the 
three to six times daily slow practice be not continued 
during its application, it will become worse than before, 
and aggravate any existing tendency to stumble. 

It is of the utmost importance that the pupil should 
be able to count whatever he plays regularly and dis- 
tinctly, but it is of equal importance that he should not 
do so before he perfectly understands the relative dura- 
tion of notes, nor get into a habit of constantly counting 
aloud whenever he is playing. 
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The cultivation of the power of counting regularly 
and distinctly is so indispensable, that, even should there 
be no particular time difficulty in the pieces he is study- 
ing, the pupil should not let a day pass without counting 
aloud about one page of what he is practising. 

It must be clearly understood that the counting is 
exactly the same to the music as clocks are to our daily 
avocations, and to let any one count who has not a 
proper perception of the relative duration of notes, is 
just as useless a proceeding as would be the use of 
clocks or watches that are constantly gaining or losing 
in an extraordinary manner. 

The practice of counting one and two, etc., or o-one, 
two-o, three-e, etc., is particularly objectionable; the 
secondary sound being applied to any note that comes 
between the divisions of the bar, has no fixed place, and 
consequently becomes a positive hindrance to keeping 
proper time. 

When there are many notes between the principal 
divisions of the bar, the best way to simplify the count- 
ing is to count eight Quavers for four Orotchets, six 
Quavers for three Crotchets, etc., etc. ; and in cases of 
great difficulty, to count twice six, four times four, three 
times three, etc., in the same bar. 

As a means of explanation for sub-divisions, the 
terms ** quarter past, half past, and quarter to" are 
very useful. These terms are to be understood, but not 
spoken, when the passages that have been explained by 
them are played. 

The counting is, moreover, to be considered as mark- 
ing certain instants occurring at regular intervals ; the 
player must count one, two, three, etc., quite shortly. 
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observing that the same space of time elapses between 
each articnlation, and take particnlar care not to drawl, 
intone, nor raise and drop the voice with the music. 

Unless the lessons be of sufficient length to allow 
ample time for the most important objects, and the 
teacher knows his pupil to be particularly trustworthy 
and steady in practising, it is not desirable that the piece 
to be learnt should be played to the pupil, either as a means 
of assisting study or gratifying curiosity, till a thorough 
command of the notes and fingering be possessed. 

A pupil may, nevertheless, occasionally learn any- 
thing he desires to play from having heard it (provided 
the degree of difficulty be suitable, and the quality of the 
music not objectionable), but in such a case extra self- 
control must be exercised in the necessary preparation 
(slow practising), for, till some degree of advancement 
in the art be attained, it is a special difficulty to look at 
a passage, knowing exactiy how quickly it is to be 
played, and yet play it extremely slowly. 

In the selection of pieces, the teacher should consult 
the taste of the pupil as far as is compatible with a 
proper improvement in style and mechanism, and the 
pupil, considering each piece as an equal chance of im- 
provement, should work equally zealously and carefully, 
whether he do or do not take a particular fancy to what 
is put before him. 

Pupils who do not devote more than one hour daily 
to the Piano, should refrain from attempting studies, as 
the proper practice of them would absorb too much time 
from the pieces, and the hurrying them through would 
spoil the playing; moreover to those who practice pieces 
properly, every bar is a study. 
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When the daily practice is an hour and a half, half 
an hour may be devoted to Cramer's studies, or the 
extra exercises (page 89), according to the requirements 
of the case. 

When the daily practice is two hours, one hour may 
be devoted to Cramer's studies, or the extra exercises, 
or divided between the two, according to the require- 
ments of the case. Unless particular advancement be 
required, or extraordinary talent possessed, two hours 
daily practising will suffice for all ordinary cases. 

According to the degree of proficiency required, and 
the time and attention that can be devoted to practising, 
from three to six hours may be profitably given to the 
Pianoforte in special cases. 

Three hours daily may be applied thus : one hour, 
pieces and ordinary exercises ; one hour, Cramer's studies, 
and, one hour, extra exercises. 

Four hours daily, thus: one hour, ordinary exercises 
and pieces of moderate difficulty for the student; one 
hour, Cramer's studies; one hour, extra exercises ; and, 
one hour, either very difficult pieces, or very difficult 
studies. 

Five hours daily, thus : one hour, ordinary exercises 
and pieces of moderate difficulty for the student; one 
hour, Cramer's studies; one hour, extra exercises; one 
hour, very difficult pieces; and, one hour, Bach's 48 
Preludes and Fugues. 

Six hours daily, thus: one hour, ordinary exercises 
and pieces of slight or moderate difficulty for the 
student; one hour, Cramer's studies; one hour, extra 
exercises; one hour very difficult pieces; one hour, very 
difficult studies ; and, one hour, pieces in the fugue style. 
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All these suggestions relative to the employment of 
the time axe susceptible of modification or alteration, 
according to the discretion of the teacher, or the special 
requirements of the case. 

Cramer's studies may be preceded by dementi's '* 50 
Preludes and Studies ; " or, " Bach's Inventions; '* they 
may be followed by " dementi's Gradus ad Pamassum; " 
** Chopin's Preludes and Studies ; " and " Henselt's 
Studies." 

The grand aim of the student should be to strive to 
equalize the qualities possessed, to develop those re- 
quired, and to play equally well every possible style of 
music. 

However a player may like, or excel in, any particular 
style, he should by no means neglect the study of any 
other; as the more styles he can play the more will he 
excel in whichever may be his favourite. It is advisable 
not to practice more than an hour at one sitting. 

An hour's daily practice is best divided into two 
halves. 

The principles set forth in this little work, are founded 
on facts which years of experience have forced upon my 
notice. The worth of all the rules and directions given 
has been, and is still being, constantly tested by 
incessant and searching observation ; and, whenever the 
plan organised by a strict adherence to them has been 
adopted, it has never failed to obtain an extraordinary 
degree of success. 

THE END. 



THE FOLLOWING CRITICAL OPINIONS 
APPEARED UPON THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE FIRST EDITION OF THIS BOOK 



**The author is one of our most eminezit teachers, of long standing 
and extensive experience. He is an independent and logical thinker, 
and his methods of instruction have gradually formed themselves in 
his mind into a system to which he invariably adheres, while its 
efficacy is abundantly tested by the signal and well-known success 
of his daily professional labours. We invite our readers who feel 
interested in a subject of great social importance to bestow a careful 
perusal on Mr. Aguilab'b book." — lUurirated London News, 

*'Mr. Aguilab, who is well known as one of the most efficient 
instructors of the pianoforte, deserves the thanks of all interested in 
musieal progress for the veiy useful work just issued from his pen. 
No family whose juvenile members are students of the pianoforte 
should be without it. The price is trifling, and the value of the 
information contained in the book inestimable. . . . We heartily 
recommend * A Little Book about learning the Pianoforte' to all who 
are interested in the successful cultivation of this now necessary part 
of education." — The Press, 

"This little manual is a handy book for both teacher and pupil. 
For the first, it furnishes an aide nUnunre of first principles and 
axioms in pianoforte teaching ; for the second, a vast storehouse of 
things which will instruct the learner in the absence of a preceptor. 
. . . By its aid the pianoforte may be learned with shorter les- 
sons, in less time, and with far less labour in practising than is 
usually required to produce good playing. Its reading will give 
some proficiency to those deficient in musical talent, while it may 
lead the gifted to the highest achievements on this favourite instru. 
ment. . • • We can honestly commend this little book to both 
the classes, teacher and taught, for whom it is written." — Morning 
Advertiser, 
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"Under this modest title, Mr. AauiLAB has produced a work 
which comprises, in a small compass, more really useful information 
on the subject of learning the piano than is found in far more 
elaborate treatises on the subject. . . • Our author's system of 
teaching appears to us to possess vast superiority over the ordinaiy 
methods. We may characterise it as severely simple; first, because 
he divides each branch for young beginners into the smallest possible 
portions; and in the next place, does not allow of anything new 
being learned till the pupil is thoroughly conversant with what has 
already been taught." — Ladies* Companion^ 

*'This is one of the most useful and simple manuals for the piano- 
forte that has ever come under our observation We feel 

assured that the volume will find a place in eveiy English home, 
containing, as it does, a vast amount of information. It is a model 
of arrangement, while the language is dear and comprehensive. 
Mr. Aguilab has thus conferred a boon on our juvenile pianists, as 
well as added considerably to the information possessed by the 
general teacher." — Art Jowmal, 

"This handy book deserves attention for its intelligible hints and 
practical observations." — Public Opinion, 

** Contains some valuable hints to students." — HuBah's Bepcrt en 
MunocU InttrumerUs, Booka, etc,, at the IntemaHonal Exhibition of 
1871. 
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much power of description, and by a woman's delicaqy of touch, and it will add to 
its writer's well-eamed reputation."— J?oi ^io Review, 

DAYS OF BRUCE.— "The tale i. well told, the interest wannly sustahied 
throughout, and the delineation of female character is marked by & delicate sense 
of moral beauty. It is a work that may be confided to the hands of a daughter by 
her parent." — Court Jottmal, 

"It is a volume which may be considered as solid history, but is neverUidess odf 
tertaining as the most charming novel ever produced by genius. Sir Walter Scotia 
name as an author would not have been disg^raoed by it had it appeared on the titlA- 
pege instead of Grace Aguilar."— jBucfcs. ChronieU. 

HOME SCEN ES.— "O^race Aguilar knew the female heart better than any 
writer of our day, and in every fiction from her pen we trace the same masterly 
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crown a reputation."— Jfr«. S. C. SalL 
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"A more truly interesting book than this, or one more fitted to corabme m- 
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'A rerj beautilul story, with cbaracten well drawn, icenery vividly described, 
and interest admirably sustained. The tendency of the volume is not only un- 
exceptionable, but excellent in a Christian point of view. We have seldom seen 
a book in which the best and highest aim is so manifest without the attractive- 
ness of the tale being at all \6aseaed."—JScUcttc Review. 

"The story is so delightful, and the whole spirit of the book so pure, that it 
compels our admiration." — Daily Netus, 

" Since ' Currer Bell' we have read nothing more genuine nor more touching* 
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"The author of 'Winnie Travers' knows human nature; she illustrates her 
views in strongly marked character, and never loses sight of a sound moraL" — 
Queen, 

** A pleasant story of English home life. There is a livelv succession of inci- 
dents, and the characters are drawn vigorously and effectively." — yokn B$UL 

** €)f the class of fictional literature wnich is supposed to be peculiarlv suitable 
to young girls 'Winnie Travers' is a decidedly superior example. Tne tale is 
well told; it abounds in interesting incidents; the characters are drawn with 
spirit, and consistently developed, and a useful lesson is unobtrusively inculcated. 
While the tone of the book is unmistakably religious, this element does not pre- 
dominate \3Si6.\iiy."— Scotsman, 
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It is a thorough woman's book. We can fairly say that we have seldom met 
with a graver or more striking warning against the consequences of over eagerness 
about worldly ix>sition and advantages, more forcibly and, at the same time, 
gracefully conveyed.**— Zri/miftK Gaxette, 

'* Contains a great deal of quiet and powerful writing. Marty, the maid of 
Mrs. Grey, mieht pass for a creation of Dickens. The moral of ' Quicksands' is 
at once comprehensive and striking." — Weekly MaiL 
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silent, constant influence of a wise and affectionate parent over characters the most 
diyerse."— C%rif t<an Ladj^i Magatine. 

MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE.-" 'The Mother's Recompense' forms a 
fitting close to its predecessor, ' Home Influence.' The results of maternal care are 
folly developed, its rich rewards are set forth, and its lesson and its moral era 

powerftilly enforced."— Jfom<iv ^ob^- 

** The same kindly spirit, the same warm charity and fervour of devotion which 
breathes in every line of that admirable book, 'Home Influence,' wiU be found 
adorning and inspiring 'The Mother's Recompense.'"- Jfomiry Adoertittr. 

"The good which she (Orace Aguilar) has efflacted is acknowledged on all hands^ 
and it cannot be doubted but that the appearance of this volume will increase the 
usefulness of one who may yet be nid to be still speaking to the heart and to the 
tfltetions of human natuve."— jMrf Meuengtr. 

WOMAN'S FRIEND8HIP.-"We congratulate Miss Aguilar on the 
■pirit, motive, and composition of this stoiy. Her aims are eminently moral, and 
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Prize for Girls. 



Small Post Zvo, cloth gUt. Illustrated, Price y.6d. 

THE BIRTHDAY STORY BOOK 

By the Author of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,** and other Popular 

Authors. 

A volume of interesting Stories suitable for a Birthday Present 



Small Post Zvo, cloth gilt Illustrated, Pricey. 6d 

THE STORY GARDEN. 

By Hrs. S. C. Hall, Emily Taylor, Julia Comer, and other Popular 

Authors. 

A collection of Stories by well-known Authors, suitable for the 

young of both sexes. 



Post Zvo, cloth gilt Illustrated, Price $*, 

HOLIDAY STOEIES. 

By W. H. 0. Kingston, Mrs. S. C. Hall, and other Popular Authors. 

A handsome volume, containing a collection of well-written and 
interesting stories of adventure, enterprise, and home life, written by 
some of the most Popular Authors of books for young people. 



^ROOMBBIDGE & SONS, Paternoster Bow, London. 



SrnaU Pott Bi»„ 4rmUd in good ty^. Firth lUmtraUd with Wood 

Sngravimgt, Prico Tvoo ShUUngt taeh, 

GROOM BRIDGE'S 

GIFT BOOKS AT TWO SHILLINGS. 

Elegantly Bound for Presentation. 



1. Stories from History. 

2. Stories from Many Lands. 
8. In School and Out of School 
4. Hereward the Brave. 



6. The Planter's Son. 

6. Sweet Spring-Time. 

7. Havering Ebll. 

8. The GrateM Indian. 



Small Post 8v9., Ixnmd in cloth, IllustraUd, price ^d. oaek, 

GROOMBRIDGE'S 

NINEPENNY GIFT BOOKS. 



1. Mamma Millv* By Mfi. s. C 

2. The Self Helpers. By Sara Wood. 
8. Gk>lden Autnmn. By Thos. Miller. 
4. My Life on the Prairie. By Mn. 

Webb. 

6. Caldas. By Julia Comer. 

6. The Planter's Son. By W. H. 
Hillyard. 



7. The Poor Consin. By Frances 
Browne. 

8. An Adventure on the Black 
Monntain. By F. M. Wilbraham. 

9. Cousin Davis's Wards. By Mar- 
garet Howitt. 

10. Willy and Lney. By G. K. Sar- 
gent. 



CloiA, Illusimted, ^rico td each. 



GROOM BRIDGE'S 

Sixpenny Gift Books, 

By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Mrs. S. C. HALL, JULIA CORNER, 

and other Popular Authors. 



Little Tim. 
The Sisters. 
The Widow's Son. 
Anna Webster. 
The 'Story of Bmee. 
William Ten. 
Rising and lliriving. 
The Mice at Play. 
The Strayed Falcon. 
The Boy and the Book. 



The Boatswain's Son. 
The Apple of Discord. 
The Sleeping Beauty. 
The Poacher's Family 
The Angel Unawares. 
The Grateflil Indian. 
Lost in the Wood. 
My Longest Walk. 
The Pedlar's Hoard. 
Madelaine Tube. 



Hereward tiie Brave. 
Fanny's Fancies. 
The Christmas Rose. 
Which was the Bravest 
Coraline. 

The Shepherd Lord. 
The Little Trapper. 
Havering Hall. 
The Toung Artist. 
In Sohool£out of School 



OROOMBEIDGE ft SONS, Paternoster Row, London. 



GROOMBRIDGE'S 

EIGHTEENPENNY GIFT BOOKS 

TEN ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES, 

Crown 8vo^ doth giU. Price 1«. 6cK. each, 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION OR PRIZES. 



1.— OSGAB : A TALE OF NOBWAT, and other Stories. 
2.-.THE CHILDREN AND THE SAGE, and other Storien 
8.-^ALFBED THE GREAT, and other Stories. 
4.— ROUND THE WORLD, and other Stories. 
5.— MOFFAT THE MISSIONARY, and other Stories. 
6.— LOUIS DUVAL, and other Stories. 
7.— PHIL THORNDYKE, and other Stories. 
«.— THE SEASIDE HOME, and other Stories. 
9.— THE STORY OF A PICTURE, and other Stories. 
lO.—GILBERrS FIRST VOYAGE, and other Stories. 



Tlu foUowmg Oritical OpinioM heme appeared an ihe above Boake : 

'* These stories are all distinguished by high feeling and sensible teaching."— 
Jfomin^ PosL 

" This is a very meritorious series.**— tStondard. 

*' May be safely reoommended to all who are looUng out for cheap, pleasaoft 
and sensible story books. Their general tone is excellent, and tne stories^ 
which embrace many different subjects, are related in a liyely and entertaining 
style.— Jfoneftetfter Hxaminer, 

** Each and all of ihem are well worthy the attention of parents anxious to 
find a presentable book, whidi shall elevate as well as entertain the minds of 
the reader." — Croydon Chronicle, 

"These works are well printed, carefully illustrated, and bound in a very 
handsome and attractive manner ; all lik^ to interest, at the same time to 
Instruct young persons.**— ^ijcotoman. 

" Very pleasant volumes, all prettily illustrated."— G^ropAitf. 

" This is a series of books tastefully bound, finely illustrated, and written in 
the free, simple, and enthusiastic style which captivates Juvenile minda**— 
Olaagow Daily HeraUL 



GBOOMBBIDGB & SONS, Paternoster Bow, London. 



